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WAGES COUNCILS ACT, 1945 

Appointment of a Commission of Inquiry 

WHEREAS an application under section 2(1) of the Wages Councils Act 
1945 (hereinafter referred to as “ the Act ”) for the establishment of a wages 
council with respect to the workers specified in the Schedule hereto and their 
employers has been made to the Minister of Labour and National Service 
(hereinafter referred to as “ the Minister ”) jointly by the British Rainwear 
Manufacturers’ Federation and the Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade 
Union (being, respectively, an organisation of employers and an organisation 
of workers which claim to be organisations that habitually take part in the 
settlement of remuneration and conditions of employment for the said workers) 
on the ground that the existing machinery for the settlement of the remuneration 
and conditions of employment for the said workers is likely to cease to be 
adequate for that purpose; 

AND WHEREAS the Minister is satisfied that the claim of the said organisa 
tions habitually to take part in the settlement of remuneration and conditions 
of employment for the said workers is well-founded and that there are sufficient 
grounds to justify the reference of the said application to a commission of 
inquiry; 

NOW THEREFORE the Minister in pursuance of the powers conferred on him 
by section 9 of, and the Second Schedule to, the Act and after consultation 
with organisations representing employers and workers respectively in accord 
ance with paragraph 3 of the said Second Schedule, hereby appoints the 
following persons to be members of a commission of inquiry: 

(a) Persons chosen as being independent persons: 

Professor Harold Stewart Kirkaldy, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Frank Popplewell, O.B.E. 

Miss Edith Heshng, O.B.E., LL.B. 

(h) Persons chosen to represent employers : — 

Captain Charles Blrchall 
Mr. Dorrell Kaye Rollit, O.B.E. 

(c) Persons chosen to represent employed persons: — 

Mr. George Henry Lowthian, M.B.E. 

Mr. Lewis Tatham Wright. 

And the Minister further appoints Professor H. S. Kirkaldy to be chairman 
of the said commission and Mr. F. Popplewell to act as deputy chairman in 
the absence of the chairman; 
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And the Minister in pursuance of the provisions of section 2(2) of the Act 
hereby refers to the said commission the said application to inquire into and to 
report to him thereon in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

Dated this 24th day of June, 1955. 

GIVEN under the Official Seal of the Minister of Labour and National 
Service. 

{Signed) Godfrey H. Inge, 

Secretary, 

Ministry of Labour and National Service. 



SCHEDULE 

Workers employed in the manufacture of 

(1) garments from textiles processed with rubber, rubber substitute, or plastic, and 
headgear from such textiles when manufactured in association with or in conjunction 
with the manufacture of such garments ; 

(2) garments from any material in which the processes of smearing, sticking, or cementing 
with a solution of rubber or rubber substitute either by hand or machine, are involved; 

including workers employed 

(a) on the altering, repairing, renovating or re-making of the garments or headgear 
mentioned above; 

(b) on warehousing, packing or other operations incidental or appertaining to the manu- 
facture of such garments or headgear ; 

but excluding workers 

(i) engaged in the manufacture of garments or headgear from chemically proofed or oil 
proofed fabrics or from plastic film; 

(ii) in relation to whom any wages council constituted under the Wages Councils Act, 
1945 operates. 
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The Right Honourable Iain Macleod, M.P., 
Minister of Labour and National Service. 



Sir, 

1. On 24th June, 1955, your predecessor, the Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Monckton, 
Q.C., M.P., appointed us members of a Commission of Inquiry constituted 
under the Wages Councils Act, 1945. Our duties were to make inquiries in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in that Act and to submit a Report 
upon an Application made jointly under Section 2(1) of the Act by the British 
Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation and the Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Trade Union for the establishment of a Wages Council in respect of certain 
workers and their employers. The workers in question were those specified 
in the Schedule to the Instrument of Appointment set out on the preceding page, 

2. We have made investigations and heard such oral evidence as we thought 
necessary, and now have the honour to submit to you our Report. For the 
reasons stated later, we unanimously recommend that a Wages Council should 
be established for the workers covered by the application and their employers, 
other than workers employed in the manufacture of garments from textiles 
processed with plastic. The workers to whom our “ wages council recom- 
mendation ” applies are described in the Schedule set out in Appendix I of this 
Report. The workers covered by our recommendation are hereinafter referred 
to as “ workers engaged in the rubber proofed garment making industry 
The position of workers engaged in the manufacture of garments from textiles 
processed with plastic with whom we decided to deal separately and who are 
excluded from our recommendation is discussed in paragraphs 30 - 37 below. 

3. Notice of our intention to make this inquiry was published in the London 
and Edinburgh Gazettes on 16th August, 1955, and a copy of that Notice was 
sent to organisations likely to be interested in the inquiry. We have held 
meetings in London and Manchester, and we have visited factories where rubber 
proofed garments and other types of rainwear (chemically proofed and plastic 
film garments) are made. Organisations which have given oral or written 
evidence are listed in Appendix II to this Report. 

The Rubber Proofed Garment Making Industry 

4. The representatives of the British Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation 
and the Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade Union who gave evidence before 
us agreed that the following brief account, based on the Report of the Working 
Party for the Rubber Proofed Clothing Industry, is an accurate general des- 
cription of the industry. Rubber proofed garments are made from cloth to 
which a coating of rubber has been applied, and may be either “ double texture ” 
where the rubber is placed between two thicknesses of cloth, or “ single texture ” 
where only one thickness of cloth is used with the treated surface on the inside 
of the garment. The manufacture of rubber proofed garments begins with 
the marking and cutting of the cloth, these processes being similar to those used 
in other branches of the clothing industry. The main processes which follow 
this stage are “making” (“sticking”, “smearing”, or “cementing”) in 
which either a rubber and naphtha or a latex adhesive is applied to the sections 
of the garment and on the seams, which are afterwards taped on the inside, and 
“ stitching ” for joining together the parts of the garment; The purpose of 
“ making ” is to render the seams watertight; it may be done either by applying 
the adhesive with the finger or with a small brush, or in part by special “ smear- 
ing ’’ or “ cementing ” machines. The “ stitching ” is always done by machine. 
The distribution of labour between the making and stitching processes varies 
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with the type of production in the proportion of one machinist to 2 - 5 makers. 
Both men and women are employed in all the processes of production without 
distinction. 

5. A few of the larger firms in the industry proof their own cloth but we are 
informed that in the great majority of cases the cloth is proofed before being 
delivered to the clothing manufacturing firms. We are advised that workers 
engaged in the rubberising of the cloth are within the scope of the Rubber 
Manufacturing Wages Council (Great Britain) and there has never been any 
suggestion during the course of our inquiry that they should be regarded as 
belonging to the rubber proofed garment making industry. 

Number of Workers and Establishments Concerned 

6. We have been unable to obtain precise information about the number of 
establishments and workers in the industry. Statistics collected by the Board 
of Trade, the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and the General Register 
Office do not distinguish between workers engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
proofed garments and those engaged in the manufacture of garments from 
other types of proofed materials. The Working Party for the industry set 
up by the President of the Board of Trade estimated in its Report that in 1947 
there were between 200 and 300 firms employing altogether about 6,000 workers 
in the manufacture of rubber proofed clothing. The British Rainwear Manu- 
facturers’ Federation has agreed that a figure of between 6,000 and 6,500 would 
be a reasonable estimate of the number of workers in the industry, but the 
Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade Union has suggested that the maximum 
number is in the region of 5,500. Neither of these organisations was able to 
put forward any precise estimate of the number of establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of rubber proofed clothing, but representatives of the British 
Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation considered that the number was probably 
between 250 and 400. The industry is chiefly concentrated in the Manchester 
area, but there are considerable centres of productioir in London and Glasgow 
and scattered units in many other towns throughout the country. Repre- 
sentatives of the British Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation estimated that 
about 70 per cent, of the workers in the industry are women. 

Employers’ Organisations 

7. The British Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation, has in its membership 
103 firms, of which 85 are engaged in the manufacture of rubber proofed 
garments, either solely or in conjunction with chemically proofed garments. 
The members of the Federation are fairly widely distributed geographically, 
but the majority are in the Manchester area, where the Federation has its offices. 
Information supplied by the Federation shows that member firms altogether- 
employ over 4,600 workers on the manufacture of rubber proofed garments, and 
that 40 of these firms constitute a Panel of Employers on whose behalf the 
Federation negotiates with the Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade Union on 
rates of wages and conditions of employment. The Federation is the only 
employers’ organisation, according to the evidence we have received, which 
has entered into agreements regulating the wages and conditions of employment 
of workers in the rubber proofed garment making industry. 

8. The only other employers’ organisation so far as we have been able to 
ascertain which includes in its membership firms manufacturing rubber proofed 
garments is the Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation, wlrich has 
informed us that 15 of its member firms produce rubber proofed clothing. The 
Federation was unable to supply information about 4 of these firms, but has 
informed us that, of the remainder, 5 firms employing 396 workers in the rabber 
proofed garment making industry are also members of the British Rainwear 
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Manufacturers’ Federation (Panel of Employers), 2 firms employing 120 workers 
in the rubber proofed garment making industry have separate agreements with 
the Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade Union, and 4 firms employing 374 
workers in the rubber proofed garment making industry have no agreements 
with the Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade Union. The Wholesale Clothing 
Manufacturers’ Federation itself is not party to any agreement specifically 
concerning rates of wages and conditions of employment of workers in the 
rubber proofed garment making industry, but we have been informed that in 
practice some firms in membership of the Federation pay wages based on the 
rates fixed by the Ready-made and Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Wages Council 
(Great Britain). 

9. Representatives of the British Mantle Manufacturers’ Association who 
appeared before us stated that none of their members was engaged in the rubber 
proofed garment making industry and did not oppose the application for a 
wages council so far as it was confined to that industry. 

Trade Unions 

10. The Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade Union, which has its oflnces in 
Manchester, is, according to the evidence we have received, the only trade union 
which is a party to agreements regulating the wages and conditions of employ- 
ment of workers in the rubber proofed garment making industry. The Union, 
we were informed, was established in 1907, but found survival difficult until 
the 1914 - 18 war, when organisation rapidly strengthened and collective agree- 
ments were made with the organisation then representing employers in the 
industry. The Union’s subsequent negotiations are described in paragraph 13 
below. 

11. The Union informed us that on 30th June, 1955, it had 3,411 members, 
including 991 men and 2,420 women, all of whom were employed in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. 57.9 per cent, of the Union members were “ makers ”, 28.7 
per cent, were machinists, and the remainder were engaged in other operations, 
e.g., finishers, passers, buttonhole machinists, etc.; the Union did not include 
any cutters in its membership. At the same date, 2,385 of the Union’s members 
were employed by firms belonging to the British Rainwear Manufacturers' 
Federation (Panel of Employers) and were therefore covered by the agreements 
between the Union and the Federation. The remaining 1,026 members of the 
Union were employed by firms with which it had individual agreements. 

12. The only other Union, so far as we have been able to ascertain, with 
membership among workers engaged in the rubber proofed garment making 
industry is the National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers. The Union 
estimated that it had roughly 1,300 to 1,400 members in the industry in various 
parts of the country, including many of the cutters. Statistics supplied by the 
British Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation show that 620 members of the 
Union were employed by firms belonging to the Federation on the manufacture 
of rubber proofed garments in November, 1955. 

Development of existing Wage Regulating Machinery 

13. In support of their case for the estabhshment of a Wages Council for 
workers engaged in the rubber proofed garment making industry, and their 
employers, the British Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation and the Waterproof 
Garment Workers’ Trade Union gave the following account of the development 
of negotiating machinery in the industry. During the 1914- 18 war, wage 
rates in the industry were negotiated by the Union and by the India Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the organisation then representing employers in 
the industry. In the war years and the immediate post-war period there was 
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strong demand for rubber proofed clothing and the level of wages in the industry 
was high. New units of production were set up throughout the country, often 
in areas where labour was recruited at lower rates than those agreed between 
the Association and the Union. From 1920 onwards the demand for rubber 
proofed garments decreased sharply and it became increasingly difficult for 
members of the Association to maintain the agreed minimum rates in the face 
of fierce competition from unorganised employers. This situation resulted in 
successive demands by the organised employers for reductions in wages, and 
between 1930 and 1934, after a series of strikes and disputes, wage rates fixed 
under the Joint Agreement were reduced by as much as 45 per cent. Despite 
these drastic reductions, the rates paid by unorganised firms employing non- 
union labour were reduced still more, and this led to the withdrawal of firms 
from membership of the Association in order to avoid the obligations imposed 
by the Joint Agreement. The Association was seriously weakened as the result 
of these difficulties and in 1936 it ceased to function. Following the dissolution 
of the Association, firms employing members of the Waterproof Garment 
Workers’ Trade Union formed a Confederation of Employers which entered 
into negotiation with the Union to settle a new piece I'ate price list. This 
Confederation of Employers became the Rubber Proofed Garment Manufac- 
tui'ers’ Association, and included in its membership firms employing non-union 
labour which joined the Association for services unconnected with labour 
problems. Members of the Association were therefore bound to observe the 
Joint Agreement with the Union only if they were parties to that Agreement 
and not otherwise. In 1939 an attempt was made to make Agreements with 
the Union obligatory on all members of the Association, but this met with no 
success. The extent of industrial unrest during the years immediately preceding 
the 1939 - 45 war is shown by the fact that during that period there were three 
major stoppages of work, besides many other stoppages at individual factories. 
The outbreak of war greatly increased the demand for rubber proofed clothing 
and brought about improved conditions of employment in the industry. In 
1943, the Rubber Proofed Garment Manufacturers’ Association was reconsti- 
tuted as a limited company, but Agreements between the Association and the 
Union continued after this date, with the Association acting as agent for a 
named Panel of Employers who had given it authority to act on their behalf. 
In 1945 - 46, the Association’s rejection of the Union’s demands for wage 
increases resulted in an official strike lasting for six weeks, at the end of which 
a new Agreement was concluded between the Association and the Union. This 
was followed in 1947 by a Comprehensive Agreement between the Association 
and the Union which included provision for piece work and time work wage 
rates, the length of the working week, overtime payments, a guaranteed weekly 
wage, cost of living bonus, annual holidays with pay, periods of notice and. 
conditions of employment for juveniles. The rates specified in the Comprehen- 
sive Agreement were stated to be the minima and were without prejudice to 
the payment of higher wages. The Agreement also provided that all workers 
(except cutters) employed by members of the Employers’ Panel on the manu- 
facture of rubber proofed ga.rments should be members of the Waterproof 
Garment Workers’ Trade Union. The 1947 Agreement was superseded by a 
further Comprehensive Agreement dated 12th January, 1951 which has since 
been amended by subsequent agreements between the Waterproof Garment 
Workers’ Trade Union and the British Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation 
(to which the name of the.Rubber Proofed Garment Manufacturers’ Federation 
was altered in 1952) on behalf of the Panel of Employers. 

Adequacy of the Existing Wages Negotiating Machinery 

14. The only machinery set up by agreement between organisations represertt- 
ing employers and workers for regulating remuneration and conditions of 
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employment of workers in the industry is that described in paragraph 13 above 
which deals with workers belonging to the Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Trade Union who are employed by members of the British Rainwear Manu- 
facturers’ Federation (Panel of Employers). The estimates of the Union and 
the Federation as to the number of workers in the industry covered by this 
negotiating machinery and the Comprehensive Agreement made under it vary 
slightly but would appear to be in the neighbourhood of 2,400 to 2,600 workers 
out of a total number of workers in the industry variously estimated at between 
5,500 and 6,500, We have no reason to suppose that the practice of the parties 
to the Comprehensive Agreement is not in accordance with its terms, but in 
their Joint Application for the establishment of a Wages Council the British 
Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation and the Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Trade Union represented to us that the existing macliinery for regulating the 
remuneration and conditions of employment in the industry was inadequate. 

1 5. The Federation and the Union drew attention to the fact that the Compre- 
hensive Agreement between organised employers and organised workers covered 
only a minority of the industry. The existence of scattered factories in many 
parts of the country made organisation difiicult and the Union was unable to 
get employers outside the Manchester area to accept the Agreement. Those 
employers who had accepted the Agreement could withdraw from it at any 
time, and experience had shown that they were particularly liable to do so in 
adverse trade conditions. Developments of this nature during the recession in 
the industry in 1951 - 52 had convinced the Union, contrary to its earlier views, 
of the inadequacy of the existing voluntary machinery. The industry was 
liable to sharp fluctuations in prosperity in accordance with seasonal factors 
and general trade conditions. It was emphasised that little capital was needed 
in order to establish a production unit for rubber proofed garments, and that 
this encouraged small firms to enter the industry in times of high demand. 
These small firms were unorganised, were not bound by any agreements, and 
were able to reduce wages in order to out prices in competition with other firms. 
This resulted in pressure by the Employers’ Association for similar reductions 
and caused some employers to withdraw from membership of the Association 
in order to avoid the obligations imposed by collective agreements. Owing 
to the ease with which new firms could enter the industi-y, the effectiveness of 
voluntary agreements between organised employers and workers could at any 
time be jeopardised by competition from new establishments, even if all existing 
employers subscribed to the agreements. 

16. We are satisfied that the submissions of the parties on this subject are 
an accurate representation of the position, and are therefore of opinion that 
the present machinery is inadequate for regulating the remuneration and con- 
ditions of employment of workers engaged in the rubber proofed garment 
making industry. 

17. Neither the parties to the Joint Application nor any other witnesses who 
appeared before us were able to suggest any improvements which it is practicable 
to secure and which could make the existing voluntary machinery adequate for 
regulating the remuneration and conditions of employment of workers in the 
industry. We also are unable to suggest any such improvements winch would 
make the existing voluntary machinery adequate, and are of opinion that in 
adverse trade conditions the existing machinery is likely to prove even less 
adequate than at present, and might even break down completely. 

Adequacy of Remuneration 

18. We are required by Section 4(4) of the Wages Councils Act, 1945, to 
consider whether, as a result of the inadequacy of the machinery for regulating 
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the remuneration and conditions of employment of the workers concerned which 
we have found, a reasonable standard of remuneration among those workers is 
not being or will not be maintained. On this subject, the representations we 
have received were not, in the main, directed to the present standard of remunera- 
tion. The parties to the Joint Application have however pointed out that the 
wages at present being paid arc entirely dependent on the existing prosperity 
of the industry and the high demand for labour iu the main manufacturing 
districts. Past experience has shown that if there were a substantial fall in the 
demand for rubber proofed garments there would almost certainly be a recur- 
rence of the competitive price and wage reductions previously mentioned, and 
developments which took place as recently as 1951 - 52 support this view. We 
are satisfied that the fears of the parties for the future, based as they are on 
recurrent experience in the past, are well founded, and we are therefore of 
opinion that, as a result of the inadequacy of the machinery for regulating the 
wages and conditions of employment of workers engaged in the rubber proofed 
garment making industry, a reasonable standard of remuneration for these 
w'orkers will not be maintained. 

The appropriate Wages Council 

19. None of the employers’ organisations and trade unions which gave 
evidence before us expressed opposition to the proposal that workers engaged 
in the rubber proofed garment making industry should be included within the 
scope of statutory wage regulation. There was however opposition to the 
proposal that a separate Wages Council should be established for these workers, 
and the views of the parties which submitted evidence to us on this question 
are set out below. 

20. The British Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation and the Waterproof 
Garment Workers’ Trade Union, which are the parties to the Joint Application, 
were in substantial agreement on their reasons for requesting the establishment 
of a separate Wages Council for the rubber proofed garment making industry. 
They emphasized that the manufacture of rubber proofed garments was a 
distinct section of the clothing industry, and was usually carried on in separate 
factories or in separate departments of factories where other types of clothing 
were also produced. They pointed out that approximately 60 per cent, of the 
workers in the rubber proofed garment making industry were engaged in the 
specialised process of “ making ”, which was not found in the manufacture of 
any other type of clothing, and that a period of three years’ training was required 
before a worker engaged in the “ making ” process attained proficiency. They 
also maintained that considerable experience was needed before machinists 
became fully proficient in handling rubber proofed garments and in co-operating 
with “ makers ” at the various stages of manufacture. 

21. The National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers, although not 
agreeing that machining in the rubber proofed garment making industry 
could be differentiated from machining in other sections of the clothing 
industry, agreed with the views put forward by the parties to the Joint 
Application about the distinct nature of rubber proofed garment manufac- 
turing arising from the “ making ” process and supported their request for 
a separate Wages Council for the industry. 

22. The Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation opposed the estab- 
lishment of a separate Wages Council for the rubber proofed garment making 
industry. Its representatives submitted that the manufacture of rubber proofed 
clothing was carried out mainly by firms which manufacture other types of 
clothing. They maintained that, with the exception of “ making ” the processes 
involved in the manufacture of rubber proofed garments were basically the 
same as those used in the manufacture of similar garments from other materials, 
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and that workers other than “ makers ” engaged on the manufacture of rubber 
proofed garments were interchangeable with those employed in the manufacture 
of garments from other materials. They did not accept the view that con- 
siderable experience was needed before machinists became fully proficient in 
handling rubber proofed materials. Moreover, the establishment of a separate 
Wages Council might cause difliculties for mixed businesses which, they con- 
tended, had to apply the same level of wage rates to all their workers irrespective 
of the type of garments on which they were employed. The Federation’s 
representatives proposed that if workers in the rubber proofed garment making 
industry were to be brought within the scope of statutory wage regulation, they 
should be included within the scope of the Ready-made and Wholesale Bespoke 
Tailoring Wages Council (Great Britain) in the case of workers making men’s 
garments, and the Wholesale Mantle and Costume Wages Council (Great 
Britain) in the case of workers making women’s garments. 

23. The British Mantle Manufacturers’ Association in written representations 
to us also opposed the establishment of a new Wages Council. As above 
explained however (paragraph 9), when the representatives of the Association 
appeared before us they did not oppose the Joint Application so far as 
it was confined to the rubber proofed garment making industry. The 
Employers’ side of the Wholesale Mantle and Costume Wages Council (Great 
Britain) also expressed in writing their opposition to a separate Wages Council 
for the rubber proofed garment making industry but left the question of detailed 
evidence to the employers’ organisations in the mantle and costume industry. 

24. In considering whether a separate Wages Council should be set up for 
workers in the rubber proofed garment making industry, we have been guided 
by the evidence we have received about the nature of the industry. We consider 
that the claim of the parties to the Joint Application that the manufacture of 
rubber proofed garments is a distinct section of the clothing industry is well 
founded. We are indeed of opinion that there is a great deal more to dis- 
tinguish it from other sections of the clothing industry than there is to dis- 
tinguish, one from another, other sections of the clothing industry which 
already have separate Wages Councils. All parties agree that the manufacture 
of rubber proofed garments is usually carried on in separate factories or depart- 
ments, and that the process of “ making ”, on which a majority of the workers 
in the industry are engaged, is not found in the manufacture of other types of 
clothing. While there is a divergence of view on the degree of experience 
required before machinists attain full proficiency in working on rubber proofed 
garments, we are of opinion that the experience necessary is sufficient to justify 
the differentiation of these workers also from those engaged on other types of 
materials. So far as concerns other workers, such as cutters, buttonhole and 
buttoning machinists, markers, finishers, packers, etc., who it is agreed are 
interchangeable with other sections of the clothing industry, we are satisfied 
that these form altogether a small proportion of the total labour force in the 
industry. 

25. The distinct nature of rubber proofed garment manufacture is further 
shown by the fact that there is a long history, however chequered it may be, of 
joint negotiation and joint agreements extending over 40 years relating to the 
rates of wages and conditions of employment of workers in the industiy. There 
has also been Government recognition of the separate nature of the industiy 
as is evidenced, for example, by the setting up by the Board of Trade in 1947 of 
a Working Party for Rubber Proofed Clothing. We would further point out 
that the great weight of evidence submitted to us both by employers’ organi- 
sations and trade unions, if measured by the number of workers in the industry 
covered by .the interests concerned, was in favour of the application for a 
separate Wages Council. 
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26. In addition to these arguments, our recommendation has been influenced 
by the desirability of ensuring that all rubber proofed garment making interests 
are adequately represented on any Wages Council regulating the wages and 
conditions of employment of these workers. The alternative to the establish- 
ment of a separate Wages Council is the inclusion of these workers in existing 
Wages Councils. As mentioned in pai'agraph 22, tliis alternative course has 
been advocated by the Wholeple Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation, and we 
have given, caieful consideiation to its views. ^iVe have however taken into 
account the fact that if this course were adopted the rubber proofed garment 
making industry would on a proportional basis receive no more than one seat 
on each side of both the Ready-made and Wholesale Bespoke Tailoring Wages 
Council (Great Britain) and the Wholesale Mantle and Costume Wages Council 
(Great Britain). Such limited representation on Wages Councils with 18 or 19 
members on each side would be quite insuflicient to cover the various interests 
concerned and would create the feeling among those whose sole interest lies 
m the manufacture of rubber proofed garments that issues vitally important 
to their industry were being decided by those with little direct knowledge of or 
interest m the rubber proofed garment making industry. The inclusion of 
workers engaged m the rubber pi'oofed garment making industry within the 
scope of these two Wages Councils would also mean splitting, for the purpose 
ot statutory wages regulations, what is at present a single industry for voluntary 
wages negotiation between two Wages Councils, one for men’s and one for 
women s garments. 

27. In recommending the establishment of a separate Wages Council for the 
rubber Proofed prment making industry we have not overlooked the Wholesale 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation’s submission that a majority of the firms 
winch manufacture rubber proofed garments also produce other types of 
clothing. We are however unable to accept the Federation’s contention that 
these mixed businesses must apply the same general level of wage rates to all 
their workers irrespective of the type of garment on wliich they are engaged 
In tins oomexion we note that 7 out of the 15 rubber proofed garment mami- 
factunng firms in membership with the Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Fedeiation aie already either parties so far as such manufacture is concerned 
to the Comprehensive Agreement between the British Rainwear Manufacturers’ 
Federation (Panel of Employers) and the Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade 
Union or have separate agreements with that Union. We consider that diffi- 
oulties likely to arise for mixed businesses owing to the establishment of a 
sepaiate Wages Council for workers engaged in rubber proofed garment manu- 
faoture may have been overstated, particularly when it is borne in mind that 
such manutactme takes place m separate factories or departments. 

One Wages Council for Great Britain 

oi no representations that a separate Wages Council 

should be established for workers in the rubber proofed garment making industry 
m Scotland, and recommend that a single Wages CounoU should be established 
whose held of application would be tlie whole of Great Britain. 

Other workers whose position should be dealt with along with those covered by 
tlie Joint Application ^ 

29 As required by Section 4(1) of the Wages Councils Act, 1945, we have 
consideied whether there are any other workers (being workers who may be 
considered as being engaged on work which is complementary, subsidiary or 
closely allied to the work performed by the workers specified in our terms of 
lefeience) whose position should be dealt with along with the workers specified 
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in our terms of reference. No representations were made to us, nor have our 
own enquiries led us to believe that there are any w'orkers whose position 
should be so dealt with and we report accordingly. 

The Position of Workers engaged in the Manufacture of Garments from Textiles 
processed with Plastic 

30. Subject to the general reservation that authoritative interpretations of 
the scope definitions of Wages Councils can only be given by the Courts, we 
are advised by the Ministry of Labour and National Service that the position 
in relation to statutory wages regulation of workers engaged in the manufacture 
of garments from textiles processed with plastic is as set out below. 

31. Workers employed in making garments for men and boys from plasticised 
textiles would be within the scope of the Ready-made and Wholesale Bespoke 
Tailoring Wages Council (Great Britain) if the garments were “ tailored ”. If 
not “ tailored ”, such garments would be outside the field of any Wages Council. 
Workers employed in making garments for women and girls from plasticised 
textiles would be within the scope of the Wholesale Mantle and Costume Wages 
Council (Great Britain) if the garments were “ tailored ”, but within the scope 
of the Dressmaking and Women’s Light Clothing Wages Councils if they were 
not “ tailored ”. Workers employed in making headgear from plasticised 
textiles would be within the scope of the Hat, Cap and Millinery Wages Councils. 

32. We are advised that the only garments falling within the scope definition 
of the Made-up Textiles Wages Council (Great Britain) are “ oilskin clothing 
or headgear therefrom ”, and that these words do not include garments made 
from plasticised textiles. 

33. The Joint Application which was referred to us for inquiry and report 
included workers engaged in the manufacture of garments from textiles pro- 
cessed with plastic. In the course of our inquiry however, the parties to the 
Joint Application informed us that they had given further consideration to the 
matter and had decided that, as the manufacture of such garments does not 
involve the distinctive process of “ making ” or “ smearing ”, they no lopger 
wished that these workers should be included within the scope of a Wages 
Council for the rubber proofed garment making industry. The evidence we 
have received supports the view that the manufacture of garments from textiles 
processed with plastic is quite different from the manufacture of rubber proofed 
garments, and we therefore recommend that these workers should not be 
included within the .scope of the proposed Wages Council. 

34. While it was generally agreed by the parties who gave evidence before us ' 
that workers engaged in the manufacture of garments from textiles processed 
with plastic should not be included in a Wages Council for the rubber proofed 
garment making industry, it has been represented to us that these workers 
should be within the scope of statutory wage regulation. From the evidence 
we have received on this subject we are satisfied that there is no voluntary 
machinery for regulating the wages and conditions of employment of these 
workers, and that as a result a reasonable standard of remuneration will not be 
maintained. We have however received conflicting views as to the most 
appropriate way in which statutory wage regulation should be applied to these 
workers. 

35. The Oilskin Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain has represented 
to us that garments made from textiles processed with plastic are similar both 
in method of manufacture and in the uses to which they are put, to oilskin 
garments, that they are usually manufactured by firms which also produce 
oilskin garments and that the same workers are employed on the manufacture 
of both types of garment. The firms within the membership of the Association 
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employ some 1,300 workers in the manufacture of the two types of garment 
and current average production of these firms is 44 per cent. oUskin garments 
and 56 per cent, plasticised garments. The Association therefore maintained 
that these workers should be included within the scope of the Made-up Textiles 
Wages Council (Great Britain) which covers workers engaged in the manufacture 
of oilskin clothing. Indeed the representatives of the Association informed 
us that, until the contrary view had recently been expressed by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, the Association had always believed that 
workers engaged in the manufacture of garments from textiles processed with 
plastic were within the scope of the Made-up Textiles Wages Council. 

36. The National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers, on the other 
hand, has represented to us that the manufacture of garments from plasticised 
textiles involves tailoring processes such as sewing, and that these workers 
should therefore be brought within the scope of the Ready-made and Wholesale 
Bespoke Tailoring Wages Council (Great Britain) in the case of workers engaged 
on men’s clothing, and within the scope of the Wholesale Mantle and Costume 
Wages Council (Great Britain) in the case of workers engaged on women's 
clothing. 

37. We have received no representations that a separate Wages Council 
should be established for these workers, and do not consider that such a course 
would be appropriate. The method by which they should be brought within 
the scope of statutory wages regulation is however a matter on which we feel 
there should be further consultation with the interested parties. We suggest, 
therefore, that you should in due course, in consultation with the interested 
parties and in accordance with the procedure specified in Section 6(1) of the 
Wages Councils Act, 1945, give consideration to varying the field of operation 
of one or more of the existing Wages Councils so as to bring within their scope 
workers engaged in the manufacture of garments from textiles processed with 
plastic. 

38. We desire to record our sincere appreciation of the efficiency and skill 
with which Mr. W. R.. B. Robinson has discharged his duties as Secretary of the 
Commission of Inquiry. The services he has rendered to us have proved in- 
valuable, both ill the course of our investigations and in the preparation of 
our Report. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

H. S. KIRKALDY {Chairman) 

F. POPPLEWELL {Deputy Chairman) 

C. BIRCHALL. 

EDITH HESLING. 

G. H. LOWTHIAN. 

D. K. ROLLIT. 

L. T. WRIGHT, 

W. R. B, ROBINSON. Secretary. 

9th March. 1956. 
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APPENDIX I 
SCHEDULE 



1 . Sxibject to the provisions of paragraph 2 hereof, the workers to whom this 
Schedule applies are all workers employed in Great Britain — 

(1) in manufacturing, altering, repairing, renovating or re-making rubber 
proofed garments ; or 

(2) in warehousing or packing rubber proofed garments or in any other 
operation incidental to any of the activities included in (1) of this paragraph, 
where the warehousing, packing or other operation is carried on in con- 
junction with any of the activities included as aforesaid. 

2. This Schedule does not apply to workers — 

(1) in respect of employment in connection with headgear, unless the 
employment is in conjunction or association with the manufacture, altera- 
tion, repair, renovation or re-making of rubber proofed garments other 
than headgear; or 

(2) in relation to whom any wages council operates in respect of any 
employment which is for the time being within the field of operation of that 
wages council. 

3. In this Schedule the expression “ rubber proofed garments ” does not 
include any garment or headgear made from oil or chemically proofed fabrics 
or from plastic film or textiles processed with plastic, but, save as aforesaid, 
means all garments (including headgear) made from textiles processed with 
rubber or rubber substitute, or from any material if in the manufacture of the 
garment any of the processes of “smearing”, “sticking”, or “cementing” with 
a solution of rubber or rubber substitute either by hand or machine, is involved. 



APPENDIX II 

LIST OF ORGANISATIONS WHICH HAVE SUBMITTED ORAL OR 
WRITTEN EVIDENCE 

♦British Mantle Manufacturers’ Association. 

♦British Rainwear Manufacturers’ Federation. 

♦National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers. 

♦Oilskin Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain Limited. 

♦Waterproof Garment Workers’ Trade Union. 

♦Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation of Great Britain. 

Wholesale Mantle and Costume Wages Council (Great Britain) (Employers’ 



* Denotes oral evidence. 
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